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No doubt the old Adam — the dogmatic spirit — in us prefers to 
live in thoughtless confidence, and perhaps even dislikes to have his 
opinions called in question. But the pragmatist has less excuse than 
other people for this slackness or this quite unnecessary fear of 
criticism. All his 'truths,' he freely admits, are pro tern, truths 
at best, and the duration of their validity is uncertain. Meanwhile, 
he can not take very seriously a 'paper blockade' of objections that 
seem to lead nowhere and to rest upon mere disregard of the risk of 
verbal ambiguity. Formal logic is, to him, a region of elegant ideals 
which do not connect with the actual puzzles of life; and so far as 
metaphysics is bounded by formal logic, elegance again is the utmost 
virtue that he can see in it. His only course, therefore, is to carry on 
business as usual until at least the practical effect of the objections, 
their relevance to real difficulties of judgment— and so their meaning 
—can be shown. 

Except for the possible misinterpretation to which the last two 
sentences of Mr. Bode's note might give rise, I find no fault with his 
account of the article, but rather admire the clearness with which he 
has brought out its main points. 

Alfred Sidgwick. 

Oxford University, England. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. G. H. Howison. Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Company. 

1905. Pp. xlviii + 450. 

This second edition of Professor Howison's well-known volume of 
essays is a reprint, with some slight verbal changes, of the first, supple- 
mented by a new preface and fifty pages of appendices, explanatory and 
defensive. There is also a modified and enlarged statement in the original 
preface (pp. xxiii f.) of the difference between the author's system of per- 
sonal idealism and the monadology of Leibniz. The new matter serves to 
bring out more sharply the essential features of the system, to show the 
inner connection of the several essays, originally all of an ' occasional ' 
nature, and to place the whole theory in a somewhat clearer light. 
Whether these advantages for the comprehension of the theory are not 
more than offset, as regards the theory itself, by the clearer exposure of 
its weakest points is at least doubtful. 

To come at once to the gist of the matter. In the original preface 
the chief doctrines in the system were summarized in ten propositions 
(pp. xii-xviii). The first two of these were, in brief, as follows: "I. All 
existence is either (1) the existence of minds, or (2) the existence of the 
items and order of their experience ; ... II. Accordingly, Time and Space, 
and all that both ' contain,' owe their entire existence to the essential cor- 
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relation and coexistence of minds." The remaining propositions set forth 
the more distinctive doctrines, — the eternal pluralism of a realm of minds, 
all equally eternal, with no origin at all, yet logically related and spon- 
taneously cooperating, not the subjects, but the source of nature's laws, 
constituting together ' the Unmoved One that moves all things,' God, 
' the impersonated Ideal of every mind ' and ' the living Bond of their 
union,' reigning, not by power, ' but solely by light,' the ' metaphor ' of 
creation meaning 'simply the eternal fact that God is a complete moral 
agent.' Now in the preface to the present edition we are informed (p. 
xlvi) that all these peculiar doctrines of the author's ' personal idealism ' 
are simply corollaries of those first two propositions. But those proposi- 
tions, if we allow a certain reasonable interpretation of the second of 
them, are clearly the common property of Idealisms of various sorts. 
Are we to conclude, then, that Professor Howison's is the only strictly 
reasoned variety? Surely it is obvious that there is no more necessary 
connection between those propositions and the peculiar tenets of an eternal 
pluralism of minds related as Professor Howison thinks them related than 
there is between those propositions and, say, the 'Absolutism' of Pro- 
fessor Koyce or the ' Apeirotheism ' of the late Mr. Thomas Davidson. 
In truth, the doctrine of the sole existence of minds is entirely neutral as 
regards their origin and relations. 

But Professor Howison does not base his system, in the last resort, on 
these two isolated propositions. In reply to a critic of the first edition 
who had complained that the audacious speculations in the book lacked 
proof, he now tells us (pp. xliii, xlvii and Ap. D, p. 416) that the proof of 
the entire system, including the propositions cited, is the demonstration, 
which he claims to have given in several places in the essays, of the reality 
of a priori knowledge. The trouble, however, here is that the reality of 
a priori knowledge is confused with its metaphysical interpretation. In 
itself the conception of a priori knowledge is simply the conception of 
knowledge that can not logically be derived from the particulars of sen- 
sible experience. But this conception leaves open indefinite possibilities 
as to the actual empirical processes in and through which an individual 
might conceivably attain such knowledge, while its attainment or posses- 
sion decides absolutely nothing as to the temporal or non-temporal char- 
acter, or other relations of dependence or independence, of the existence 
of the subject that has it. The mystery is that individual minds with 
cognitive functions should exist at all; but if they exist, the peculiar log- 
ical character belonging to some, or some aspects, of their cognitions will 
doubtless be such as their nature and the nature of any system of which 
they may form a part will prescribe. Why should not a mind, temporal 
in origin and dependent on a whole universe of conditions for its activity, 
if it be truly cognitive at all, be capable also of cognition a priori? 
Professor Howison, indeed, argues for the eternal, that is, non-temporal 
self -activity, and, therefore, immortality, of the individual mind as fol- 
lows: (1) 'Consciousness of Time is inseparable from our essential be- 
ing'; (2) 'we are conscious of Time as a unity at once absolutely com- 
plete and also infinite'; (3) 'Time is, therefore, inevitably brought home 
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to the soul as its real source' (pp. 300 f.). But the fallacy lies on the 
surface. Admitting the premises for the sake of the argument, though 
in the writer's opinion they are quite baseless (cf. the author's confusion 
and contradiction in the thought of time and unity, p. 47), the legitimate 
conclusion is surely not that the soul, that is, as the context explains, 
' the individual mind,' is the ' source ' of Time, but only that it has an 
a priori knowledge of it. According to Professor Howison, the funda- 
mental a priori cognition is that which each mind has of itself, and this, 
he holds, includes the knowledge of its correlation with other minds (p. 
47). Would he infer that each mind is not only the ' source ' of its own 
existence, but of that of every other mind as well? Probably not; and 
yet he should do so, if the argument is to be equal. 

One of the great weaknesses of the system is its inadequate explana- 
tion of Nature. On the one hand, the individual mind is made the source 
of all Nature's laws (p. 306); it is also made, in virtue of its power of 
a priori cognition, the source and explanation of psychophysical parallelism 
(pp. 295 ff.) ; and, as we have just seen, it is made the source of Time. 
On the other hand, Space and Time, with all their contents, are referred, 
as we have also seen, to ' the essential correlation and coexistence of 
minds.' Again, more specifically, ' the new system refers the entire being 
and linkage of Nature to the minds other than God, so far as concerns its 
efficient causation ' (p. 391). This is doubtfully consistent and certainly 
abstract, and meanwhile the bands of Orion and the procession of the 
equinoxes, in short, all the specific features of the order of Nature, remain 
just the same brute facts as before. Nor does the author appear to be 
any more successful with his conception of God and God's relation to the 
world. In the first place, the proof of God's existence is lame; the argu- 
ment (p. 354 ff.) is that God must exist because the idea of every self 
involves the idea of God as the perfect intelligence, the ideal type. But 
this only proves the existence of the idea. Again, God is conceived as 
only the final cause of the world of minds ; he ' has no efficient relation to 
their being' (p. 371). On the other hand, the final cause is declared to 
be the ' originating ' member of the system (p. 365), and God's supremacy 
is even spoken of as ' omnipotent ' (p. 313). But the members of the sys- 
tem are expressly characterized as being without any origin at all; they are 
all alike free, self-posited, and God only thinks them as distinct from 
himself in thinking himself. And by God's being a final cause is merely 
meant that he is an attracting ideal: God's immanence is moral, the in- 
dwelling in spirits as their light (p. 72). But why drag in 'God' for 
any ' providence ' of his ? Why, on the theory, is not every spirit self- 
illuminating, just as, on the theory, every person, according to the author's 
favorite quotation, has 'life in himself? Pantheism is characterized 
(p. 64) as atheism, on the ground that it denies the distinct existence of 
God in his office as Creator; and Professor Howison frequently writes as 
though he held a special brief for theism: but it is hard to see how a 
theory which holds creation to be only a metaphor for the eternal fact 
that God is a moral agent is any better off, or why, in fact, God is needed 
at all. 
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The author charges opposing systems with ' Creationism.' This he 
explains to mean making the efficient cause central, whereas he makes 
the final cause central (p. 393). But his conception of efficient cause 
seems to be narrowly restricted to the conception of mechanical causa- 
tion, while, in spite of his Hegelian antecedents (see p. 63 n. and p. 67 n.), 
he never gets beyond the equally narrow conception of final cause as 
an attracting ideal. When, therefore, he makes this the sole causal 
relation of mind to mind, he is naturally unable to explain, e. g., the 
peculiar impression made by his own ideas on an unsympathetic critic. 
But seriously, is there not such a thing as an immanent final cause 
of a whole, or the principle of a whole determining its parts? In 
monistic idealistic systems God is conceived as this principle, as the 
'ground' as well as the 'goal' of finite minds and of Nature, each 
mind containing and expressing the principle, being self-conscious and 
self-determining, indeed, but not in an absolute sense, because no mind 
except God is completely self-conscious, i. e., possesses the complete con- 
sciousness of itself, or is completely self-determining, because there is 
no complete self actually there to determine. This view of monism the 
author never really attacks. 

As a final criticism, mention should be made of the disfiguring 
solecisms which occasionally mar the text and add to the irritation of a 
reader who does not see why a claim to be a philosopher should exempt 
one from writing good English. Such, e. g., are ' sourcef ulness,' in the 
sense of being the source of (p. 309), ' enwholing self ' (p. 298), ' universal 
greatening' (p. 255) and 'to reluctate' (p. 77). 

But in spite of disagreement one may feel grateful to Professor Howi- 
son for giving us so much to think about. It is to be hoped that he 
may fulfill the promise of a more systematic exposition of his ideas, in 
which event much that now appears doubtful or obscure will probably 
appear both clear and illuminating. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Zur Experimentellen Entile der Theorie der Aufmerksamkeitschwank- 
ungen. Bebtil Hammer. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physi- 
ologic der Sinnesorgane. Bd. 37, Hft. 5. Pp. 363-367. 
The article is strongly suggestive of the famous chapter on snakes in 
the volume on the fauna of Iceland. In the first place, the author argues 
that whatever the causes of the phenomena in question may be, they have 
nothing to do with attention or we could not record them. He then 
attempts experimentally to reduce the fluctuations of slight visual stimuli 
to adaptation, a purely retinal process, and ascribes auditory oscillations 
to changes in the source of sound. 

His experiments on sight follow Pace very closely. The stimulus was 
given by the boundary between rectangles of paper photographically pre- 
pared to give very slight differences of brightness. A dot on the dividing 
line was fixated and a record made of one appearance and reappearance. 
His results show that the times were longer with greater differences, that 



